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ABSTRACT 

; ^ qualitative analysis of adults' descriptions of 
their learning activities was conducted to determine those factors 
that organize nonformal learning but which apparently lie beyond the 




much adult nonformal learning. Nine formal and nine nonformal 
learners were interviewed to stu<iy their learning processes. Four 




- . — ing the learner. The 

four* tyi^es were single event/anticipated learning, .single 
event/unanticipated learning, series of events/related learning, and 
series of events/unrelated learning. Findings suggested five areas ' 
for additional research: effe'cts of the setting and circumstance on . 
structure of the learning project, effect of circumstances on 
learners when the educational level is controlled) varying abilities 
of individuals to extract learning opportunities and resources from 
personal life spaices, elements in structure of nonformal learning 
that ought to be incorporated into formal learning to increase its 
effectiveness^, and learners' perceptions of. organization of their 
projects. (YLB) . » 
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The Organizing Circumstance. " 
"Environmental Determinants In Sel f-DI rected Learning 

Donald W, Mocker - George £• Spear 
I 

Introduction 

The original research project from which thisr report emerges was funded 
by the National Institute of Education In a contract with KIrschner Associates, 
Inc. and a subcontract with the University of Missouri-Kansas City (UMKC). 
The authors served a"s co- Investigators and are associated with the Center for 
Resource Development In Adult Education, UMKC School of Education, They were 
responsible for the design and Implementation of that portion of the original 
project dealing wl th non-formal learning. Data pertaining to formal or 
organized learning were also gathered during the project's tenure. 

This paper reports the results of a secondary analysis conducted by the 
authors after termination of the original project. No funds from that sub- 
contract have beer/ used either for the secondary analysts or^for preparation 
of this paper. ^ 

The Initial research was designed to Investigate a variety of learning^ 
activities In which adults with less than a twelfth grade education were 
engaged. Two goals^were established. First, a short range Intent to extend 
the considerable body of, knowledge about non-for^al learning. Second, a long 
range goal was to produce new knowledge through the study of non-formal learning 
that might suggest additional research and also contribute to the Improvement 
of practice In delivering formal, organized learning. 

Pes ign , 

This study Investigated the learning processes of adults In both forma'l 
and non-formal settings. Formal learning was defined as ony organized activity 
that was planned and directed by an Individual or Institution and Intended to 
teach something to somebody. Non-formal learning was defined as sel f-^dl fected 
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and/or occurring In a setting not designed Intentionally to provide an Instruc- 
tional process. 

The research was organized around nine program or content areas which 
Included health (of older adults), adult basic education, home and family life, 
occupation-entry, occupation-maintaining employment, occupation-change, com- 
munity resources, rel Iglon, and leisure. 

In each content area nine formal and nine non-formal learners were Inter- 
viewed using an Instrument that was a modification of the original Tough 
Interview Schedule (I968). 

Sampling Procedure 

Subjects were selected for the study on the basis of three criteria. 
First, they had to have less than a twelfth grade education or equivalent 
(GED). Second, they had to be currently engaged In a learning project or to . 
have completed one not more than sixty days before the Interview. Third, they 
were selected and categorized depending on whether their learning was pursued 
In a formal or non-formal setting. 

Participant selection was not random; but In of-der to avoid any geographical 
bias. Interviews were conducted with learners In Washington, D.C.; Miami, Florida; 
Chicago, Illinois; Kansas City, Missouri; and San Diego, California. 

Secondary Analysis 

For the purpose of thl^ analysis, all data from the original study were 

rccoded, using a different coding system for the data from the first set of 

Interviews with older adults which wer^ dropped. (The Interview Instrument 

was revised substantially following that first set of Interviews, and the 

data there did not. equate with data collected In the following eight sets of 

Interviews.) > 

In addition to the change of approach to the quantitative analysis, a 
O „ . - . ^ ' ■ , ^ 

ERJC qualitative secondary analysis also was conducted, and the researchers believe 
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the Implications drawn from the qual i tat Fve data are more significant than are 
those from the quantitative data.^ TheVefore, this paper pursues the qualitative 
findings and reports only descriptive quantitative Information. 

The Problem 

Previous research fn self-directed learning Tough (1973), Peters and GoVdon 

» 

(197^), Penland (1976) and HIemstra (1975) have reported or Implied the exist- 
ence of detailed pre-planning of non-formal 'learning by adults. 

Specifically, Tough (1971) Identified thirteen steps In planning that the 
learner "sometimes takes In a self-planned project." These steps Include: 
Identifying In detail what, Is to be learned, resources and methods for learning, 
time to be devoted to the effort, where to learn, pace of learning, deadline 
for completion, etc. Tough suggests that these actions may take place so ' 
rapidly that the learner Is not even aware of them but that they occur none- 
the-less. 

Such a detailed description of the planning process has persuaded broad 
acceptance of It. There Is the Implicit suggestion that self-directed learners 
usually act on their own behalf In much the same manner that a professional 
teacher acts In organizing a formal classroom experience. Certainly It Implies 
a controlled 1 1 near process which Is, to some degree, anticipated and organized 
by the learner. 

In Its design, this study was expected to confirm the presence of such a 
planning process In the non-formal learning experience of the participants, 
and the Interview schedule Included a series of direct questions Intended to 
reveal that process. During the first two sub-studies, the researchers were 
unable to detect any detailed preplanning d» had been Identified In the 
previous research. Subsequently, particular a ttentlon^^was^ I ven to these 
questions, but throughout the study, ^evidence of prepl|«innTn'g did not accrue 
except In rare Instances and then In only vague fashion. . 
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At the same time. It was noted that although non-formal learners apparent Ifl^ " 
did not do detailed preplanning regarding the use of human and non-human 
resources, sequencing of content, or location of learning, their efforts could 
not be characterized as random or non-rational • Indeed, there was evidence of 
definite order, dellberateness and logic In the process. 

These observations led Inevitably to the question: ''How do non-formal 
learners get started on, and then pursue their learning at all If I) they are 
not aware of the specifics to be learned, and 2) If they have no plan for 
engaging In the learning process?" 

This question led to the qualitative analysis of participants' descr'fpt Ions 
of their learning activities In an effort to discover those factors that organize 
non^formal learning but which apparently I le beyond the consciousness of the 
learner. The findings reported below result from that qualitative analysis 
which offer an answer to the basic research question. A concept Is Introduced 
which the researchers believe more accurately describes the process of pre- 
planning for this population who have less than a twelfth grade education. 

Populat Ion 

The population for the study was comprised of 158 persons, sixteen years 
of age or older, of which BO were engaged In formal learning activities and 
78 In non-formal learning projects. Fifty-five females and 25 males were 
formal learners while 51 females and 27 males made up the non-formal learning 
group. The mean age of the total population was 23-5 years with a range from 
16 to 56 years. 

The distribution by highest grade In school completed was: 

Grade Level Frequency 

5th I 

7th 3 

8th 16 

9th k] 



lOth 38 
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Using grade level completed as the criterion^ 138 or 87 percent of the population 
could be classified as at the GED level* 

To determine the relation of grade completed to functioning reading level; 

an Informal reading Inventory was administered to each subject with the following 

distribution: 

^ ReadabI 1 1 ty Level Frequency^ < 

1st 1 

2nd 3 

3rd 5 

Ath 2 

. 5 th 1 

6th 15 

7th/above > J 30 

Using a readabllty measure as the criterion, f30 or 82 percent could be 

classified as at the GED level. These comparisons suggest that grade level 

completed was, for this population, a fairly accurate estimate of functioning 

level. 

» 

Rationale 

Given the exploratory nature of this Inquiry and the absence of a particular 
theoretical base, the analysis took Tts direction from a rationale or a series 
of logical postulatlons. 

First, the researchers observed that In the organizing of formal learning or 
education, the process Is Invariably In the hands of a person who has command 
of the subject matter. This Is not at all the case with non-forma learning. 

Second, that person has learned the subject matter under, and usually has 
command of, a formalized and systematic process designed specifically to transfer 
Information from one person to another. It Is a formal system for organizing or 
preplanning learning activities which educators refer to as curriculum development 
and Instruct Ion .planning. 

Third, curriculum development and Instructional planning Is Itself a 
social Invention; that Is to say. It does not occur In nature. Rather, It Is 
Q an artlflcdl construct and, as such, must be learned since It Is not Inherent 
^ Intervtewerd failed to record the results of one test. 7 
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Jn human beings. Thus Its utilization must be learned from others or re-Tnvented 
on a person-by-person basis. Given their limited exposure to formal education, 
these respondents might be expected to be less aware of the formal process than 
populations with' longer and more sophisticated educational experience. 

Fourth, those who have studied non-formal learning have themselves long 
and Intense educational experience and are practiced In the developmental process. 
They are, perhaps, I Ikely to perceive learning in terms of those elements that have 
characterized their own education, as well as professional practice. It might 
follow that In equating the human control in organizing formal education with 
the human role 1n the non-formal learning process, they may be Imposing the 
elements of the artiflcal model upon a more natural process where, in fact, 
similarities do not exis,t. 

Finally, If these conditions do indeed pertain, it may then become reasonable 
to look for organizing factors external to the learner; that Is, In the environ- 
ment or the circumstances surrounding the learner and the learning episode. 
Findings 

From- the above rationale, the researchers derived the concept of the Organizing 

Circumstance and constructed a tentative hypothesis: 

-r 

The Organizing Circumstance, rather than preplann Ing'by 
the individual, is the directing force behind much, 
perhaps most, non-formal learning for thl^ population. 

It is obvious that the details of the specific circumstances that provide 
the organl7:atlon for non-formal learning are as varied as th« learners and their 
respective settings. Each learner's circumstances are unique while, at the same 
time, associated with many standard demographic variables such as age, sex, 
ethnic background, economic level, life style, family members, religious pref- 
erence, etc.! However, contrary to the evidence of endless correlational studies, ^ 
the demographXc^characteristics appear less significant than the uniqueness of 
the Individual's circumstances. 
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In seeking generalizations among the myriad of specifics emerging from 
the analysis, the following observations or perceptions were Identified: 

1. The Impetus or triggering event for a learaing episode proceeds from 
some change In the life c i rcums lances of the I earner • The change may be positive 
or negative, ^y happen to the individual or to someone who affects his life, or 
may be an event which simply occurs and is observed within the life space of 

the individual . 

2. The changed circumstance tends to provide a single or very limited 
alternatives that are most r<iusonable or attractive for the learner to pursue. 

3. The structure, methods , resources and conditions for learning are 
provided or dictated frequently by the c t rcumstance • 

Learning sequences progress, not necessarily in linear fashion, but 
rather; as the circumstances created di^ring one^episode become the circumstances 
for the next necessary and logical stop in tlVe^rocess. 

Certainly Individuals bring to each episode or project their own motivation, 
aptitude, creativity, energy, lemacity. Also, they exhibit differing abilities 
to extract from the circumstances v/hato.ver alternatives may be present. However, 
this analysis suggests that the most powerful determinants lie primarily within 
the circumstance which, In turn, tend to structure or organize the learning 
process . 

From the respondents* accounts of their learning projects there are four 
major patterns that surface repeatedly, and these have provided a basis fot^ 
establishing categories related to the circumstances affecting the learner. 
Type 1 Single Event/Anticipated Learning 

Adults- enter, usually voluntarily, a situation where they expect 
that learning will be required but have little or no Idea of what 
must be learned nor, specifically, how it can be learned. They do, 
from past experience, expect that the means for learning will be 
contained within the situation and available to them, I.e., an 
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Organizing Circumstance Is anticipated by the learner. ^ 

This Is typical with persons accepted for employment for 
v/hlch they have no prior experience nor demonstrated skills. 
They do know, however; that there will probably be a super- 
visor to provide some direction, fellow workers to observe 

< 

or from whom to seek advice, labels on containers, manufac- 
turers' directions attached to pieces of equipment, etc. 
In this type of Organizing Circumstance the environment contains 
the resources for learning and governs the process to a large 
degree. 

Example ; Marilyn, a high school dropout In her late teens and with no 
saleable skills. Is hired by a fast food restaurant. She knows nothing about 
the operation but rightly assumes the Job environment will contain the means 
for I earning what she needs to know. 

The manager shows her a short film and assigns her to watch and assist an 
experienced worker. Every task and ple:-e of equipment has a simple guide sheet 
prescribing exact procedures. She watches othernj?Gr1cers, reads the guide sheets^ 
asks questions and soon can perform the required tasks at each work station. 
She remembers from the film that custoner relations Is most Important and she 
feels best about herself when she relates well to the customers. 

Marilyn has contributed the willingness and ability to learn, but almost 
all other elements In the process have been determined or structured by the 
environment or circumstances. 

Type 1 1 . Single Event/Unanticipated Learning 
Similar to Type I, this type of Organizing Circumstance most frequently 
occurs within an organized setting or environment where behavior or 
tasks performed by people are repeated and frequent. Type II differs 
In that the adults are not expected nor do they expect to engage In a 
ERsIC' learning process. Through observation and^^^tact with the^repeated 
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behaviors of those around them, adults accumulate an acute awareness 
of the knowledge and skills associated with some new competence. If 
Individuals make the decision to learn the new behavior, they have a 
clear Idea of what Is required to learn as.' defined by the particular 
, setting with which they are familiar. 

The adults must still learn the knowledge or skills but the cir- 
cumstances have defined the content and process. 
Example : John, in his late ^O's and a general laborer all his life, Is. hired 
to do simple mechanical work attaching trailer hitches to cars and trucks. His 
co-workers are welders who , do more complicated tasks and who, In turn, are higher 
paid. John observes repeatedly the welding process as practiced In his shop 
and finally decides that If he learns to weld he will be able to do the entire 
job, both mechanical and welding, and will be more valuable to the company. 

He begins to ask questions of the welders, becomes familiar with the 
equipment and Its application to various ^metals, and finally persuades a welder 
to help him learn how to actually weld. The equipment Is available, and he can 
use It after regular work hours and In.slow times for practice. 

John's understanding of welding and the direction of his activities are 
limited by the kinds of welds, the types of equipment and the particular applica- 
tions made In this shop! He has extracted a learning project In w^ilch the 

potential as well. ps the structure of the learning have been organ-Ized by the 

I 

limits of the particular circumstances. These circumstantial elements ar- 
In contrast with all the other ways In which John might learn to weld. 
Type Ml. Series of Events/Related Learning . 

Most non-formal learning projects are episodic and unrelated to each 
other as the adult's needs or Interests are satisfied by the single 
learning experience. However, Type III Is characterized by a series 
ERXC sequence of related episodes which, In retrospect , give the often 
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erroneous appearance of a linear process dF rected toward a long- 
•irange goal. Instead, the sequence Itself Is unanticipated, com- 
posed of several episodes that are related as one provides the 
organizing circumstance unexpectedly for the one that follows. 
Episode 2 follows Episode 1 and ^llj|^de 3 follows Episode 2 



since the organIi:Ing factors are embedded fn each prfor episode. 
Vq^hus Episode 3 must! follow Episode 2 and cannot be reached fol- 
lowing Episode 1> ' * ^ 

Example : Donna, 20 years old and working as a waitress^ Is steadying fa^Ion 
design on her own and hopes one day to open a boutique. Her family was poor \ 
when she was In high school; and because she wanted nice clothes, she persuaded 
a friend's mother to teach her to sew^ Using patterns at first, she taught her- 
self to make minor alterations. From there sh^ began to make her own patterns 
of dresses she saw In, shops. Then she started designing clothes for hersslf 
and later for friends. Now she reads and observes anything available related 
to clothing designing and Is confident about having a career as a designer fn 
the future. . 

In retrospect the sequence of various episodes In Donna's life seem to be 
linear and suggest a plan leading to a long-range goal. However, her description 
of her episodes Indicate that one project contained within It the seeds for the 
next. One project determined the circumstances that beca'mc the base for the 
one following. The- strand directly tying Donna's present learning and ambjtlons 
to her first efforts In learning to sew Is now evident In retrospect but could 
not have been foreseen during the developing sequence of episodes. 
Type IV. Series of Event^/Unro^ated Learning 

Type^lV differs from Type It in ti^t the factors In the Organizing / 
Circumstance are assembled over a longer period of time and from a 
number of separate and unrelated iettlhgi. During their life span. 
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Individu^ assemble random bits of information, observations, 
'/ or perceptions for no special purpose anci whose retentl^on over 
time IS unexplained. When the decision Is made to learn a 
skill, or gain competence fn a related area, the catalog of 
related Information Is the organizing factor. 

Here. again, those particular circumstances, unique to 
Individuals and their encounters with a variety of environ- 
ments, provide and account for the organizing of the learning 
* ■ - • f .^"^ 

epi sode. 

Example : Allen, a^^O year old craftsman, has decided to take a winter vacation 
with friends in Goforado and Intends to learn to ski. Over the years he has 
watched the televi sed ski log in the Winter Olympic Games, has listened with 
tolerance to friends discuss their skiing vacations and debates over whether or 
not to take lessons* He has heard snow reports on the radio, observed ski equlp- 
ment In sporting goods stores, and occasionally read articles on skiing In 
magazines while waiting In the doctor's office. He particularly remembers an 
article about Lowell Thomas and John Wayne skiing as older jjrjfen. 

None of this Informat lefTwas collected Intentionally but'has been a random 
accumulation retained In memory without particular purpose. Now, Invited to 
join a skiing party, he became aware of a considerable amount of Information 
he has about the sport. ^ . / 

• Joftn/s parttcultar fund of 'Information has deyelopred over time arjd Is unique 
to his personal circumstances past and current/ In fact, no other person has 
precisely his fund of Information; and these experiences provide a uniqueness to 
the current circumstances, his perception of those circumstances and the manner 
In which the circumstances will contribute to the structure of hh current 
learning project. " ' 

. / ' ,13 ■ 
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Discuss ion 



The results of this study have led to #n explanation which Is rooted In an approach 



someivhat 



akInAfleld theory that was formulated by Kurt Lew In, whose works have Impacted ' 
heavily the field of adult edycatlon, particularly In the areas. of group dynamics , 
and motivation. He Insisted that the field, or life space, xjf the Individual was 
the proper unit of study to understand behavior and that the psychologies^ social 
and physical elements. Interdependent^, and ^s Urcelved by the person, accounted 
for action or change or locomotion.) Lewln's work Is frequently cited as under- 
glrdlng contemporary theories of mot>Vat I on that seek' to Identify those propel 1 Ing 
forces that move human beings Into action. 

Mii^t educators have been particularly concerned with the motivation of 
adults to learn or, more accurately, to participate In organized learning activities. 
The voluntary nature of most adult education programs has compel led adult educators 
to understand better those factors which attract or repel, facilitate or Impede 
adult participation In organized activities. 

Cross (1981) offers a chaln-of-response (COR) modeK which encompasses or 
takes Into account several major theoretical perspectives regarding motivation. 
The model also demonstrates graphically that the end goal for adult educators Is 
participation, of the adult In organized activities. . i 

It Is suggested here that the study of non-formal learning could benefit 
from a different approach. Why adults participate In learning activities Is 
an important question but the evidence of the universality of non-formal learning 
among all populations suggests that motivation Is not a problem. Indeed, It Is 
unclear, given the nature of the origins of non-formal learning, how ddult 
educators might act upon It In any case. Rather, the position of the researchers 
Is that more needs to be understood about the non-formal learning process Itself. 
Study should be directed toward how the structure for learning Is constructed 
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and how and why non-formal learners make their decisions as their learning 
activities proceed. Current research has Identified many elements In the pr*ocess but 
with 1 1 ttle understanding of how they come to be Included, 

Lewin, a psychologist, fn proposing a field theory approach, was most Intent 
upon discovering the psychological alterations or forces that occured within 
individuals In Interaction with the components of their life space. This concern' 
wl,th psychological events has tended to obscure the significance of the social 
and physical conditions which establish the boundary zones of life space and 
limit the individual's perception and choice of action, Lewin envisioned the 
life space as. composed of psychological, social and physical prQpertles. The 
Individual could be assumed tQ be within a particular region In that life space 
with other regions directly adjacent and still others more remote. He suggested 
the Importance of the study of these regions (LewIn, 19^6)^ ' ^ 

The determination of the position of the person within the life 
space Is the first prerequisite for understanding behavior. His 
soclaT position within or outside of various groups should be 
knowh; his position In regard to various activities; In regard 
to hfs goal regions; and In regard to physical areas. This Is 
fundamental because the region In which the person |^ located 
determines (T) the quality of his Immediate surroundings, 
(2) what kinds of regions are adjacent to the present reglon— 
that Is, what possibilities the Individual has for his next step— 
and (3) what step has meaning of an act lon^ toward his goal and 
what step corresponds to an action- away from his gojaK ^ 
Returning to this research. It began with empirical evidence that In 
the collective seemed to demonstrate the limits-- even determinant 
quallty/iof the physical and social life space of the Individual. As examples: 
Hary and Betty are both reading books on growing house plants. Mary, a librarian. 
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has ^ wealth^f readily avallafeU materials Ufle Betty uses a^ook^that was 

V ^. • ' 

among a few miscellaneous volumes she acquired when her mother died. 

Bob and Allen are both learning to repa^r the brakes on their cars; Bob / 
works as an electrician In ^ shop that employs three full time automotive 
• mechanrcs and- gets expert advice on his project. Allen, a shipping dlerk^as 
seen his neighbor frequently working on his car In the driveway and seeks advice 
for his problem. * ^ 

John has turned the spare bedroom In his home Into a study wl th^ comfortable^ 
chair, a desk, good lighting. and his growing library. He prefers to study there 

after the famlfy^ls In bed because her husband fpsUta that"sh€iXe.ep the children 
- qul^t and under control while he watches television. 

Mary and Betty are using books as their learning resources. Bob and Allen 
^ seek out Informed advice on solving ^elr prqblems. John and Ginny study at 
home. It Is obvious, however, that their I nd I vldu^ circumstances have limited 
and. In a sense, organized the learning process. A simple description of their 
observable behaviors obscures the significance of their circumstances and the 
meaning of their actions. Further, It must be assumed that their perceptions 
of the learning process are affected uniquely as^'thelr (ts^lrcumstances differ. 
Certainly, Investigators are likely to attach different meanings to observed 

behaviors which, on the surface, appear to be similar. 
. . •- ' 

This discussion I not Intended to promote a behavlorlstic nor deterministic 

point of view. It allows fdr Individual autonomy and free will. However, It 

does contend that choice or free will takes place within an area of circum- 

stances wHich, at the same time, provides for but also limits Alternatives and ' 

actions. The circumstances can be said to have an organizing function, and any 

behavior pust be understood within the existing context. 

» 
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This study suggests a return to Lewies field theory reswrch With an 
emphasis on the soclal-phys leal environment which seems to provide stuucture 
for behavior. Because non-formal learning occursMn a natural environment y 
dominated by chance elements and is In contrast'to the artlflcal and controlled 
elements which characterlife formal learning env I ifonments. It seems useful to 
Investigate the possibly differing effects^ of the natural environments pn the 
learning process. This Is opposed to Peeking to understand non-formal by Im- 
posing what lis known about formal learning upon It. Guidelines may be found In 
Lewln's charge that determining '*the position of the person within the life 
space Is the first prerequisite for understanding behavior.'* (Lewin, tSh6) . 

future Research Questlons^ 

The Investigators suggest five areas for additional research. 

First, conduct studies for the purpose of Investigating the effects of 
of the setting or circumstances on the structure of the learning project for 
thl,s population. 

Second, It Is Important to learn If circumstances have greater or lesse^r 

effects on learners when one controls for educational level. 

Third, Insights dre needed regarding the varying abilities of Individual's 

to extract or Identify learning opportunities and resources from their personal 

%^ . 
life spaces. An experimental approach might be utilized tn such studlesl. 

, thelSs are ^ 
Four, Identify If elements or conditions In the structure of non-formal 

learning that might be Incorporaljed Into the organizing of formal learning that 

would Increase Its effectiveness. 

And five. Intense casfe studles'of non-formal learning In progress might 

provide interesting and useful Information regarding learners' decisions and 
V 

how they perceive the organizing of their projects. 
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